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ANU AT training or, as we more aire coat 
term it, “shop practice,” has come to stay. 
Every progressive step in educational matters 
taken by any progressive iustitution has met 
with ridicule and opposition. The Kindergar- 
ten, normal school and slojd have each suf- 


fered in their turn, and it speaks well for a. 


western institution that it should always be 
the first to adopt that which experience in 
more favored Jands has proved best and most 
worthy of imitation. Of course the one who 


. < . . 
outstrips in any race is subject to the jealous 


eriticism of rivals, and this criticism should of 
itself encourage the board and faculty in their 
good work, that can result in nothing but the 
growth and glory of the Brigham Young 
Academy. 


HE local department of THe Normat, as 
will be seen by this issue, has been con- 
siderably enlarged. A journal of this kind 
has a two-fold mission. It has its especial 
field in the department of pedagogy and is an 
invaluable aid to all students of the Academy 


SKELTON & CO. 


PROVO, DTA. 


in that it contains notes and arguments of pro- 
fessional value and is an exponent of modern 
ideas of education. But in this labor we must 
not forget that THz Normat is the medium of 
communication between present and former 
students; between stake and local academies 
or seminaries and the great parent institution. 
It is to the local department and not to the 
lectures that the ex-normal turns, and if the 


- local department has been ignored fora few 


weeks it has not been forgotten. Students can 
greatly assist the local editors by giving to 
them items of interest, and in this way they 
will be not only pleasing friends but doing a 
‘real service to our paper, of which we 
Just cause to be proud. 


have 


| TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


ITE subject of teacher’s salaries in the dis- 

trict schools is occupying the attention of 
a local daily. The Provo Enquirer favors a 
wholesale reduction of teacher’s salaries and 
advocates equal wages for male and female 
teachers in the same grade. In other words it 
declares itself as opposed to the spirit of mod- 
ern education and in favor of the old “3 R” 
system that, excepting in the rural districts, 
fell into a state of innocuous desuetude at least 
a generation ago. 

Fortunately the Utah of today and especially 
the citizens of Provo need no enlightenment 
on such a topic. When a newspaper starts in 
to prejudice the public against the public 
school system it casts a boomerang that will 
eventually relegate it to the shelf of obscurity. 
A man ignorant of mechanics 
a ranching shop, nor can one ignorant of law 
understand a case in chancery 


cannot eriticise 


and yet a mere 
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tyro in reporting who is ignorant of all the 
principles of education attempts to formulate 
a scheme of instruction and effect the “ degra- 
dation of the public schools.” 

In regard to the statement that teachers of 
each sex should receive equal salaries for work 
in the same grade, the editor displays a lament- 
able ignorance of social conditions. A man is 
the head of a family; his expenses are not 
personal but domestic, and this is as it should 
be, because his influence and experience as the 
head of a family adds to his merits as a 
teacher, as a disciplinary factor, and gives him 


a power that no lady teacher can possess. This 
is amply demonstrated by generations of edu- 
cational progress and experience, and the in- 
stant that the salaries of male teachers are 
reduced to the wages of day laborers, at that 
instant the district schools will be given over 
to girls who think more of matrimony than of 
intellectual development; to boys who will try 
their ’prentice hand and adolescent conceit 
upon the rising generation. The true teacher 
will find it easier to earn his living by manual 
toil than to spend the twelve to fourteen hours 
that he now gives to his professional work. 


SUC LE LL ee A Le MC TTT TTT TT TT TT 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


THE CULTURE OF THE FACULTIES. 
The Imagination. 
NOTES FROM PROF. CLUFF’S LECTURES, 


There is no faculty of the mind that needs 
greater care in cultivation than this. Its edu- 


cation is not merely a work of excitation and) 


development, but is often restrictive and moder- 
ative. To purely intellectual efforts the imag- 
inatiou is not a necessary, but an auxiliary 
faculty, it aids the other powers, but does so 
usually at the expense of accuracy. Hence 
a person with strong imagination is not so ac- 
curate as one in whom this power is not so 
active; for this reason cultivation often takes 
the form of restraint. 


OFFICE OF THE IMAGINATION, 


Properly ordered, its office is to embellish, 


to enrich, to make vivid and picturesque the 
otherwise dry knowledge. 


It builds from old ideas new ones severed 


from previous perceptions. It makes history 
live. On its stage historical events are reacted 
as though the characters were brought to lite 
again by some magic power. It builds ideals 
towards which the soul strives. 

But, though the imagination is beneficial, it 
also has a dangerous side. It has been called 
by some philosophers the ‘madcap of the 
house;” by others as the “enemy of reason, 
the mistress of error and falsehood.” It is this 
side of the faculty which makes true the re- 
mark ‘stories never lose by being told,” and 
that makes possible two sides to every story. 
It is indeed a great source of error and no 
doubt, especially in the young, of falsehood 
also. 

In childhood the imagination is very active, 


and this fact makes learning easier for child- 
ren. They form mental images which they 
easily remember. They build houses in the 
sand and people them, they make trees of 
sticks and place fruit upon them, and birds are 
often placed on the trees without material ob- 
jects to represent them. 

To teach little children, therefore, form your 
instructions into pictures and present these 
pictures to them. 

Two forms of imagination are usually dis- 
tinguished, the representative and the creative. 
The former is vivid memory, or projective 
memory, the latter is that faculty which makes 
out of old knowledge new forms. 


TO CULTIVATE THE IMAGINATION. 


With the caution that great care must be 
taken lest the imagination become too active, 
I will say that its cultivation is easy. — 

Picture-story telling is an excellent means in 
the case of little children. The outlines of a 
picture. placed on the black board, and the 
child is required to fill in by its imagination 
the details and tell the story, 

Tales, especially those which have a good 
moral are excellent for the development of this 
faculty. Narratives, biographies and romances 
can with great propriety have a place among 
the books for children, The beauties of nature 
afford a healthy stimulant for this faculty; 
drawing and painting, music and poetry disci- 
pline and cultivate it when properly taught. 

THE ELABORATIVE FACULTIES, 

Conception, judgment, reason.—The tirst of 
these is the power to think many individuals 
into a class and name the class. We see a 


number of individual stoves of differnt kinds, 
but we notice that in the essential feature they 
are alike. We consider this property and 
name all of these things the one name stove. 
This taculty includes those of abstraction, 
generalization and classification. 


CULTURE. 


In the primary grades a good means of cul- 
ture is to give the students a number of objects 
of difterent shapes and sizes requiring them to 
sort and place like objects together. The study 
of grammar affords an excellent opportunity 
for the culture of conception and generaliza- 
tion. Here words are all classified according 
to their use. The mind is drawn out in the 
line of generalization and thinking class no- 
tions. The study of geography and history 
aftord also good culture for the conception, 

The idea is to bring the mind into relation 
with a number of objects and cause it to see 
relationships between those objects. 


JUDGMENT. 


By this faculty truth relations are discerned. 
Compayre calls judgment the ‘essential act 
of thought, the life, so to speak, of the mind.” 
We can discern relations. We discover the 
relation existing between the idea this mount- 
ain, and the idea high, and pronounce this 
judgment in the proposition, this mountain is 
high. The proposition is the verbal expression 
of a judgment. On the importanee of this 
taculty the Port Royal Logic has the following 
to say: ‘There is nothing estimable than 
good sense and accuracy of mind in the dis- 
cernment of the true and the false.” Again: 
“T e principal endeavor should be to form the 
judgment and make it as accurate as passible.” 

This faculty is sometimes referred to as 
“common sense,” ‘*good sense,” ete. 

The power of judgment is manifest in the 
child at a very early age. As soon as a child 
can intelligently say, “This is a book,” it can 
judge. Even before this he shows evidences 
of judgment. 

Compayre distinguishes two kinds of judg- 
ment, the second of which he designates as 
reflective judgment, and considers it the higher 
faculty. It is easy to discern relations between 
sensible objects, but when the mind reflects 
upon its own thoughts and between them dis- 
cerns relations, the process is more difficult. 


CULTURE OF THE JUDGMENT. 


Indirectly this faculty is educated by pro- 
perly training the faculties of perception and 
memory, for upon these it depends. General 
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knowledge strengthens the judgment as_ it 
gives it a wider range to draw from, but aside 
from this there are studies particularly adapted 
for the culture of this faculty. 

Give lessons in comparison. Compare ob- 
jects with respect to size, color, weight, etc., 
and express results in propositions. Compare 
weights, lengths, literary figures, expressions 
of thoughts, lives of men, moral acts, etc., 
and called directly into activity. The study of 
mathematics and the physical sciences are ex- 
cellent for the strengthening of the judgment. 


REASON, 


Two distinct processes of reason are recog- 
nized: Deductive and inductive. The culture 
of the one to some extent promotes the culture 
of the other. 


THE RISE OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


[SYNOPSIS OF PROF. WOLFE’s LECTURE BEFORE THE 
PEDAGOGIUM. ] 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 116. 


In speaking of educational development in 
the year 1838, Prof. Gordy says. ‘Governors 
were considering the subject of education in 
their messages; members of legislatures and of 
city councils were discussing it; primary 
schools were being established; schools for 
girls were being multiplied; text books were 
being improved; conventions in town, county 
and state were being held; in a word, there 
was a universality and an intensity of interest 
in the subject of education such as this country 
had never before seen.” 

Time would fail were [ to more than allude 
to the Lancesterian or monitorial system of 
education, which Governor DeWitt Clinton, 
as early as 1810, called “ the benefactor of the 
human race.” Crude as were its aims and 
methods compared with those of today it gave 
an impetus to the movement for the profes- 
sional turning of teaching and hastened by a 
quarter of a century the establishment of such 
schools as those of Oswego, Framingham, 
Westfield and Trenton. It caused thinking 
men to discuss two questions: What are the 
qualifications of a suecessful teacher? How 
may these qualifications be best acquired ? 

The year 1838 marked the truning poiut in 
American educational systems. The legisla- 
tive work of Mr. Carter and the lectures of 
Mr. Brooks had awakened press and people 
and Mr. Horace Mann’s resolution, in the 
council, providing for the appropriation of 
$10,000 to be supplemented by a_ similar 
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amount from the Board of Education, both 
sums to be expended “in qualifying teachers 
for the common schools in Massachusetts,” 
passed both houses almost unanimously and 
was immediately approved by the governor, 
Edward Everett. It was necessary that this 
experiment of normal education be made a 
success and its promoters realized this fact. 
To succeed the normal work.must be the para- 
mount consideration. ¢ 

For a number of years prior to this time the 
state of New York had affected superiority in 
the field of pedagogy. Realizing the import- 
ance of professional training for the teachers, 
the State Board of Education (the regents of 
today) established normal classes in the leading 
academies in all sections of the common- 
wealth. But the training school was absent 
and normal classes were made of secondary 
rather than of primary importance. They 
were made subservient to all the other work of 
the school and were so hampered as to be of 
little, or no practical value and finally, through 
the diverting, by the legislature, of the funds 
for their support, they were abandoned. Mas- 
sachusetts had this failure in view and was 
prepared to profit by the experience of her 
neighbor. 

The first technical normal school, having in 
connection with it a training school, was 
opened in Lexington, Mass., July 3rd, 1839. 
There were three pupils in attendance and the 
principal was Rev. Cyrus Pierce, of Nantucket. 
Its work was good but it was soon to yield 
precedence to the parent of the American nor- 
mal schools of today—the Oswego (N. Y.) 
normal school, Oswego in the year 1853 had 
a school system of its own, a board of educa- 
tion and a superintendent of schools. The 
system was a machine, the board the passive 
manipulator of the machine and the superin- 
tendent was the soul that was to animate the 
machine, until, like Galatea, it should turn 
from marble into a living and beautiful master- 
piece of pedagogic science. 

Mr. E. A. Sheldon, the superintendent, had, 
four years previous to this time, taught in the 
city of Oswego a class of street arabs, who had 
been crowded out of the public schools. The 
very nature of his duties and of the timber 
upon which he had to work was discouraging, 
but he had certain educational theories, crude 
and many of them inpracticable, that he deter- 
mined to make test of; so, with Page’s 
“Theory and Practice of Teaching” and native 
ability, he commenced his work as # mission- 
ary teacher, 

Such was his suecess that, in 1850, he was 
granted leave of absence to study the educa- 


tional systems of Canada and Europe. Thus 
he became acquainted with the master spirits of 
educational progress and he learned the im- 
portance of working upon sense-perception. 
Mr. Sheldon was, by taste, a naturalist. Each 
rock and blade of grass afforded a text and 
during his travels he would frequently gather 
around him a crowd of gameries to whom he 
would unfold the beauties of nature in such a 
way that his little scholars would beset his 
lodgings at early dawn, to beg for another les- 
son. His work upon his return to Oswego, 
assuming charge of the city schools, was to 
overcome the objection of his fellow-teachers 
to his plan of studies which stated that its ob- 
ject was ‘‘not so much to impart information 
as to educate the senses; amuse, quicken and 
develop the perceptive faculties; lead the 
children to observe, awaken a spirit of in- 
quiry.” In the language ot today he taught the 
formative value of the lesson. and when once 
its importance was sensed by the teacher 
there was a complete resolution of principle, 
method and result. 

After two suecessful years teachers from 
Oswego city schools received from larger towns 
offers for their services at higher rates than 
the Oswego board could afford to pay. Teach- 
ers came to the Oswego city schools for the 
purposes of observation and, by force of cir- 
cumstances, the system demanded that a nor- 
mal school should be created for its advance- 
ment. This was done in 1860, and in 1861 
other normal schools, notably those of Fram- 
ingham, Bridgewater, Albany, Trenton and 
Bloomington, commenced to remodel them- 
selves after the Oswego plan, Since then the 
progress of normal education has been con- 
stant, its most perfect exponent today being 
the New York Training College, founded in 
1886 with ample endowment, and giving 
courses in al] the departments of the education 
of today. 


UNOFFICIAL TALKS. 
I!_—The Positive Theory of Education. 


N. L. N. 


At the close of my last talk, I referred to 
the “positive” theory of development in a way 
that might lead the reader to misinterpret me. 
While I cannot accept Col. Parker's views on 
this subject, IT am not willing to be set down 
as advocating a negative method of imparting 
truth. 

But what are the Colonel’s views? ‘Never 
teach evil that good may come trom it.” Now 
as long as Col. Parker touches the s..bjeet in 


this general way, no teacher that values his 
reputation will object. It is only when he 
specializes ‘‘evil”’ in teaching to mean anything 
negative, even though used only for the pur- 
pose of illustration, that the thinker opens his 
eyes. 

One of the teachers, to test whether these 
extreme views were not mere exaggerations of 
enthusiasm, asked the Colonel: 

‘“Would you, for instance, never point out 
to the tyro inventor, the faults of a machine ?” 

‘“‘No, sir,’—with a little more thunder than 
usual, as if conscious of needing it—“I would 
teach only the merits of a machine.” 

In the same way he would slight the nega- 
-tive side of history, religion, ethics. Nor did 
he lack plausible illustrations—illustrations 
that gained him applause. 

But I confess that I could neither appreciate 
his doctrine, nor applaud his exposition of it, 
As the last, the relating of some comic in- 
cident as proof of a general law seems to me 
the shallowest sophistry. By this rule I can 
prove any proposition; e. g. 

God sanctions human sacrifice; advises men 
to steal; applauds adultery. Proof: He told 
Abraham to offer his son, counseled the Israel- 
ites to borrow permanently the jewelry of the 
Egyptians, and commanded one of the 
prophets to love an abandoned woman. 

I declared in my last that this theory is not 
founded on induction. Does it need serious 
argument to show that the accumulated wis- 
dom of the world has been drawn alike from 
the successes and the failures of mankind ? 
Would not Stephenson’s locomotive still be 
pulling our trains, had men studied only its 
merits? Would we have civi! and religious 
liberty today, if lessons had not been drawn 
from the fires of Smithfield and the Inquisition 
of Spain? 

The fact is, there is no progress outside of 
contrast. Things are what we call them only 
because of opposites. The very terms positive 
and negative would be meaningless were they 
not opposed. To talk of a kind of teaching 
that shall leave out the negative is—well—my 
characterization would not look well in print. 

Col. Parker violates his doctrine at every 
breath. His laughs are produced by. making 
his opponents ridiculous. By the conflagration 
of their fabrics, his own structure is lighted 
up. 
My doctrine is that results should be posi- 
tive. To reach such results, my contrasts may 
be of thirty, ninety, even one hundred and 
eighty degrees: they must be at least one. I 
will not bind myself to follow a rule. Every 
contrast must be the result of an individual 
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judgment based upon the students, the oc- 
‘asion and many other factors. I may teach 
patriotism by exhibiting Washington above 
the plane; or by pointing to Benedict below 
it; or by contrasting them with each other, 
just as the occasion may require. 

Now as to the negative teaching that I should 
discourage, especially during childhood, It is 
that which, while it makes wise, makes 
gloomy. I heartily concur with Col. Parker 
that the heart should be reached through joy, 
and the life germs made to develop by sun- 
shine. But [ am not prepared to use a 
superative even here for ‘‘ Sweet are the uses 
of adversity,”’ and I firmly believe that no man 
can be manly, no woman womanly, in the 
warmest, noblest sense, that has not tasted 
sorrow. 

An example of bad negative teaching, 
occurred lately in composition A. ‘The teacher 
was on the subject of how to tell a story to 
children of the Primary Grade. The students 
were asked to choose a subject within the 
mental horizon of a child of six. From a 
number, such as the cat, the dog, the horse, 
the hen, etc., the class united upon the subject, 
“birds.” In hke manner the purpose united up- 
on was the creating of love tor birds. There 
remained then only the weaving of the story. 
No picture can be painted with but one color. 
What should be the colors of this story? The 
students named them and the teacher wrote 
them down. Here are some of them: A cat, 
a tree, a nest, four eggs, a little boy, a little girl, 
a ladder, three crows, a snake, etc. 

“Choose from this list your characters,” 
said the teacher; ‘ keep your pourpose in 
view with every sentence and paragraph ; talk 
to the point and stop when you reach it.”’ 

This was the only direction given, as the 
teacher desired to test the judgment of these 
normal students as to method. The results 
were a study; in all cases negative tints were 
used. How could a story be made striking 
without them? But in most cases the nega- 
tive predominated; the crows ate the eggs, or 
the cat devoured the birdlings. The children 
cried and were inconsolable. 

This was bad. The purpose was reached, 
but something else came with it, a gloomy 
retrospect, perhaps a shadowy prospect. 

‘‘At least such is the tendency ” explained 
the teacher, “and this way of moulding the 
character will, if persisted in produce morose- 
ness, and cynicism.” 

By all means, let results be positive, let the 
good, the noble, the true, prevail. But jet 
them, if need be, pass through the shadow of 
death, in order to prevail. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


[NOTES FROM PROF, OLUFF’S LECTURES. | 


The teacher must love his work and_ his 
pupils. Strong heart powers are strong gov- 
erning powers. Children will love those who 
love them. Do all you can for your pupils. 
Not only on the Sabbath day should you be 
interested in their welfare, but during the 
week also when you meet them. 

To govern well, the co-operation of the 
pupils must be secured. They must feel that 
the rules are just, and that disobedience to 
them cannot be tolerated. 

Good teaching power is an essential to good 
governing power. Teaching power is the 
ability to enlist the whole energies of the 
child into the work of education. When a 
teacher can do this he is a good teacher, and 
his government will be good. 

A teacher should practice what he teaches. 
Politeness on the part of the teacher is neces- 
sary. This begets good manners in the chil- 
dren, and good manners always lead to good 
order. 


INTEREST THE PARENTS. 


The Sabbath school teacher must be sup- 
ported by the influence at home. To success, 
therefore, the interest of the parents should be 
enlisted. Visiting the children at their homes 
will tend to good results. 


PUNISHMENTS. 


Asin other schools, punishments are neces- 
sary in the Sunday school. 

Punishments should always be reformatory. 
They should be mild but certain, and should 
be given with a loving heart. An oral rebuke 
will be found adequate in almost every case. 
Where the offense is exaggerated the pupil 
may be reported to the Department teacher, or 
even to the Superintendent. The necessity of 
punishment is greatly reduced where the 
teaching and discipline are good. 


CHATECHIS ATION. 


8S. S. THeory. 


NOTES FROM PROF, BRIMHALL’S LECTURES. 


This is the art of questioning. 
Aims, Asa test, catechisation should aim 
at discovering the scholastic attainments, the 


mental capacity, and the natural inclinations of 


the Hie as a means of imparting knowledge 
it should lead to the discovery of existing errors 
and then to the best means of correcting them, 
thus forming a pathway along the line of re- 
lated truth. The awakening of interest is also 
one of the chief aims of good chatechisation, 
and has a bearing on securing voluntary atten- 
tion through the spontaneous. 

Kvements. A proper chatechisation consti- 
tutes a part of a conversation adapted to the 
capacity of the pupil, and suited to the rela- 
tionship of the instructor, the learner and the 
subject. Mutuality is an essential element in 
catechisation ; few things please a pupil more 
than to have the privilege of asking questions, 
and Professor Maeser wisely asserts that a good* 
question from a pupil is worth ten ordinary 
answers, 

Definiteness is indispensible; general ques- 
tions, like general answers are indicative of 
superficiality in knowledge. 

Another element of good questioning is pro- 
gress; miscellaneous questions may serve as 
stimula but they are poor food for mind 
growth. 

Mopus. There are two general methods of 
chatechisation, Oral and the Written either of 
which may be Socratic or Aleumian. The 
leaflets contain questions which should be dis- 
tributed among the members of the class, and 
pupils should be encouraged to not only ask 
questions in the class but to write out questions 
and hand them in to be answered. To get up 
an interest itis well for the teacher to write 
out a set of questions on slips of paper and 
give one to each pupil to answer. 

Ruues. The following rules, while not by 
any means intended to interfere with a teach- 
er’s individuality, are guides which if followed, 
in general, will be a great aid in making eavh 
recitation in all its parts professional and 
therefore progessive. 

It must be remembered that a practical 
familiarity with any rule can ey, be acquired 
by careful and continuous application. 

1. Have one special subject at each recita- 
tion, 

2. Arrange your subject matter logically. 

3. Be consecutive within each paragraph, 
and also within the whole subject. 

4. Use no more than three 
questions consecutively, 

5. Repeat no answers, and have no habit- 
ual expletives. 

6. Ask no direct questions except for disei- 
plinary purposes, 

7. Do not place the interrogative word at 
the end of your question. 


subordinate 
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8. Every question and also every answer 
must be a complete sentence. 


9. Use plain but correct language in word 
and style. 

10. Every question must contain but one 
proposition. 


11. Questions should require more reflective 
than memorative answers. 

12. Be yourself, but always your better self, 
your prepared self. 

13. Do not place yourself at the mercy of 
your class. 

14. Avoid mannerisms. 

15. Prefer the Pupil’s own language to mere 
quotations. 

16. Ask the same question in several ways 
to test the thoroughness of the pupils’ prepar- 
ation when necessary. 

17. Always accept thoughtful answers even 
if not perfect, and then make corrections by 
further interrogations. 

18. Aim to form questions that will admit 
of but one perfect answer. 

19. If a question be not understood by a 
majority of the class repeat it in a new form. 

20. Make some proper disposition of each 
question before its co-ordinate is put, 

The first fifteen of the above rules are from 
the course given by Dr. K. G. Maeser, former 
Principal of the B. Y. Academy, now General 
Sup’t of L. D. S. Church schools. 

While there may be exceptions to these as 
there are to most rules, from the fact that we 
are often forced by circumstances to leave the 
line of principle and to take hold of a tempor- 
ary expedient, they should be followed as 
strictly as possible. One of the best ways of 
becoming habituated to the use of the rules is 
to guard against their violation and compel 
one’s self to make an immediate correction of 
every instance of their violation. In catechis- 
ing primary pupils it must be borne in mind 
that their ideas are few, that their mental 
strength is very limited; our questions then 
should be simple and require thought in small 
parts. It-is as inconsistent to ask a child to 
explain something requiring a long stream of 
thought as it would be to expect a brook to 
flow across an extensive valley; the one is lost 
in the mazes of mental confusion, even as the 
other is drunk up by the porous soil, before it 
reaches half way across; but as the skilled 
artisan by laying pipes for the rill, can take it 
over thirsty sands, so can the teacher by skill- 
ful catechisation lead the child’s mind on, and 
on, to achievements almost marvelous. 

We have seen a teacher in a primary grade 
lead a class of little First Reader pupils intelli- 
gently to the finding out of how much one and 


one of examinations. 


|merely 


one-fourth becks of peas would cost at two and 
one-half cents a pint. 

Tow would you do it? 

It is a splendid plan to practice catechisation 
with classmates; where there are but two let 
one be pupil and the other teacher; and if 
three, let one act as critic. Notice in your 
classes as students when you are confused and 
hunt for the cause, and if you find it to be in 
the question, see which rule or rules were 
violated in putting the question. 


i 


VARIOUS TOPICS. 


THOUGHTS ON EXAMINATIONS. 


The age in which we live is emphatically 
Not only in our schools 
and colleges, and in the learned professions, 
but in all our government departments, in our 
banks, and even in some of our large com- 
mercial establishments, the system of com- 
petitive examinations has been adopted as a 
means of testing the qualifications of those 
desirous of occupying a position in connection 
with them. 

Numerous as are the objections which 
have been, with more or less show of reason, 
urged against this system, there can be little 
doubt that on the whole it is if wisely em- 
ployed, productive of good, and tends to rise 
the level of culture in all ranks of society. 


But however this may be, the sturdiest 
opponent of the examination system must 
acknowledge the wisdom of the student 


adapting himself to existing circumstances, if 
even he do not exactly approve of them. 
Whether their influence be good or evil, it is a 
fact beyond dispute that examinations have be- 
come a recognized means of testing general 
capacity, as well as fitness for the discharge of 
special duties. 

This being the case, it behoves the student 
of either sex who intends making use of his 
or her knowledge as a means of making way 
in the world to cultivate the art of displaying 
it to the best advantage when called upon to 
do so. It is a somewhat remarkable fact, that 
while every competitor in an __ athletic 
contest takes the utmost pains to train him- 
self for it, the competitors in an intellectual 
contest rarely give a thought to preparation 
tor the display of the knowledge they possess. 
Success in an athletic contest depends not 
y upon the possession of physical 
strength and agility, but upon the manner in 
which the special physical quality required is 
displayed and made use of. For this reason 
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those who intend entering into a competition 
of this description ‘go into training” for a 
lengthened period before presenting them- 
selves for the contest. 

Precisely the same conditions obtain in an 
intellectual contest, although the facts seem to 
be generally ignored. Too many candidates 
deem it sufficient preparation for examination 
to store up a good stock of a hetrogenous 
knowledge ot the subject, to be taken, “which 
knowledge i is to be shot out pell-mell at the feet 
the examiner, as it trom a sack; and there 


can be no doubt that the want ae success on. 


the part of many result from this want of 
aptitude in the display of their knowledge. 

In preparing for any examination, it is 
necessory at the very outset to obtain as fall 


particulars as can be had of the exact require- | 


ments of the examiners; when this is_ ob- 
tained it should be made the syllabus of the 
course of study. Having in this way adopted 


a general plan of the task to be accomplished, 


it will be necessary to set systematically to, 


work; and in order to do this the time at the 
student’s disposal must be carefully taken into 
account, anything jike hurry should be care- 
fully avoided as it is fraught with much danger 
to health and is by no means conducive to 
success, Let each day see completed the 


portion of work allotted to it, and above al], 
things avoid driving off work until the last) 


moment. Just as the stomach requires time 
to digest the food supplied to it, so does the 


brain need time in order that it may assimilate | 


knowledge. ‘‘Cramming up” just a few days 
before an examination is a great mistake, even 
if viewed only from the standpoint of success 
in satisfying the examiners. 

Let there be a careful selection of the very 
best text books, followed by as careful a study 
of them for the acquirement of an adequate 
knowledge of the subjects to be taken. Next 
to the acquisition of knowledge the student 
should endeavor to prepare for its display; and 
as most examinations are conducted by means 
of writing the student should cultivate the 


habit of communicating his knowledge in 
writing—in some such way as answering 
questions as given ip examination papers. 


This is a sood method to follow during the 
whole time of preparation. The style of com- 
position should be clear and concise, confining 
the treatment strictly to the subject of the 


question, specially avoiding the too frequent 
practice of being flowery. Many students 
make their answers more like rhetorical 


harangues than the calm statements of facts or 
explanations of phenomena. Lady students 


are apt to fall into this error; some answers 
which have come under the writer’s notice read 
more like pages from a gushing novel than 
extracts from examination papers. Avoid all 
cram—but spare no eftort to attain to a calm 
and thoughttul possession of knowledge and 
make a special study of the art—the rare art 
of good, forcible, and dignified expression of 
the “knowledge you have. Deserve success and 
you shall get there. 
Amicus. 


POC ee eee ee 


LOCALS. 


The principal rooms of the Academy were 
photographed last week. 
Their 
birth- 


We are proud of our military band. 
music was excellent on Washington’s 
day. 

Everyone is singing the praise ot the testival 
given by the Choral Society on Saturday even- 
Ing. 

The B. Y. A. Choral Society will soon give 
another festival. All lovers of good music 


will attend. 


Bro. A. B. Anderson’s wite and mother and 
Mrs. Thomas R. Cutler ot Lehi visited school 
ou Monday. 


Miss Maeser sprained her ankle while in 
Lehi and was unable to give music lessons last 
week, Her place was filled by Miss Loveland. 

Prof. Cluff has announced to his class The- 
ory C that the next subject considered will be 
the Curriculum trom a Psychological point of 
view. 


Pres. 8S. R. Bennion, of Uintah Stake, was 
a visitor in school last week. He expressed 
himself as highly pleased with the methods of 
the teachers. 

Mrs. 8. Y. Gates delivers 
the Young Ladies’ class once each week. 
subjects discussed are those pertaining 
woman’s sphere, 


a lecture before 
The 
to 


The botany class having used up nearly all 
of their dry specimens are looking anxiously 
forward to the 15th of April, w hen, with Prof. 
Wolfe, they will gather flowers from meadow 
and hillside. 


Bro. Edward Frei, who has heretofore been 
in the Normal departme nt joined the M. I, 
class March 27th. He goes home at the end 
of the five weeks to prepare tor an extended 
visit to the old world. His head-quarters will 
be in Germany. 


Jie 


The badges for “Class of 795” may be pur- 
chased at Jeweler Jensen’s. 


The students are hungry for sunny days, es- 
pecially the classes in Natural Science. 


Skelton & Co. have the exclusive agency in 
n . . i 
Utah Territory for the famous Luxembourg 
pens. 


Brother A. B. Anderson won laurels of well 


merited praise in the debate of the General 
History Class. 


This is a long semester, and the students 
would all rejoice at the prospect of a week’s 
vacation at conference. 


Fellow-students in ‘Theory C,” how are 
you getting along with your book? Remem- 
ber, “ A good beginning is a thing half done.” 


°95’s badges are very neat. 
scroll, upon which is engraved the letters B. 
Y. A. hangs an open book with the words 
Class of °95. 
Every hour that fleets so slowly, 
Has its task to do or bear; 
Luminous the crown and holy 
If thou set each jem with care. 
A, Proctor, in Young Peoples’ Weekly. 
Wm. Johnson, formerly of Beaver City, 
lectured before the Polysophical Society. He 
illustrated his subject, Columbian Exhibition, 
with very clear magic lantern views. 


We would respectfully call the attention of 
all college students to the fact that Mr. Beck, 
our expert watch maker is also a practical 
optician and will test your eyes free of charge 
and fit you with proper glasses cheaper than 
can be done by any exclusive optician. 


Hon. W. H. King’s lecture before the Poly-| 


sophical on Patrick Henry was a masterly ora- 
tion, and those who missed it lost one of the 
red letter evenings of the school year. 


A.M. Durham and Thos. Adams, who took 
the M. I. course last term passed through here 
March 27. They were called on missions 
while at school and went home before the 
term was out. Thinking they would be rather 
lonesome they stopped at Manti and each took 
a partner for life. 


The teacher and students of the Academy 
have voted to turn out en masse next Saturday 
and with aid of wagons, plows, teams, shovels, 
etc., gravel the paths leading from the building 
to the four corners of the block. The young 
lady students will prepare a bounteous repast 
for the laborers, to be served when the work 
is done. 


NORMAL, 


‘ronized the Norma very liberally. 


From a gold| 
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Dr. K. G. Maeser has returned from his 
southern trip. While away he visited St. 
George, Parowan and Beaver Stakes. 


Hereafter Elder McKenzie’s lectures will be 
delivered on Mondays instead of every Tues- 
day as announced in the schedule. 


Mr. Charles Crockwell of Park City was a 
visitor last week and was delighted with the 
schools. He will himself become a pupil next 
year. 


Grand removal sale of goods at actual cost 
prior to our removal to our new store in the 
Southworth building. 

The Racket, Provo, Utah. 


The Sutton & Co. barbers have always pat- 
Why 
don’t the Academy students treat them like- 
wise ? 


The judges in the Socratic society debate 
“ Resolved that the United States did right in 
annexing the Island of Hawau” decided in 
favor of the affirmation. 


The Academy Literary Class can get Mil- 
ton’s Poems at the Provo Book and Stationery 
Company in a few days, also any other book in 
general literature. Give them a call. 


The party given by the Y. L. M. I. A. of the 
First Ward on Friday evening of last week 
seemed almost like an Academy party from the 
number of students that were in attendance. 


Bro. J. W. Booth has a novel way of teach- 
ing his training class the Presidential names in 
their order. The first letter in each of the 
following words commences also the name of a 
president :— 

‘ Wisdom and justice many men admire, 
Jarring vice harms truth’s pure trembling fire, 
Pray be loyal, jolly, good, humane, 
Grateful at capturing historic campaigns.”’ 

The members of the General History class 
engaged in a debate on Friday. The subject 
was, ‘Resolved that Roman Law has done 
more for Civilization than Grecian Law and 
Grecian Literature.” The affirmative won. 


Some of the students in different classes 
were surprised one day last week, on looking 
up from their work to see the photographer’s 
camera pointed at them. Were such surprises 
common we might be more careful of the 
postures we assume. 


The students of Theory C. are preparing 
each an essay, or a series of essays on different 
sub-divisions of the subject, “*‘ Mental Develop- 
ment of Children.’ None are to occupy less 
space than fifteen pages of legal-cap paper. 


General Theology. 

A change has been made by the faculty in 
the Wednesday morning Theological exercises. 
It has been deemed best to discontinue the 
general program and, in its place, to substi- 
tute a course of lectures by various members 
of the faculty. 

These lectures will all be of a theological or 


religious nature and have been arranged ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 


March 1, Theology the Basis of all study ... Prof. Cluff 
March 8. } Word of Wisdom .... ......... O. W. Andelin 
? | The Science of Theology............ Dr. Phillips 

March 15, og eel f Sele af earn platen sas at Signaler. 

{ LOO! A ZOUCY’ 5 o:ciecscsierarsausiwensneinra eels 1 Bie ale 

March 22, Profanity... 0c. seed saw ies. ier cllay JB. Tiscor ison 
March 29, ‘The Spirit of God .............. Prof, Brimhall 
April 19. | Restoration of the Gospel... W. M. MeKendrick 
» * | Repentaneei.s cows insks sede vcewen B.S, Hinckley 
April 19. | Obedteneeyiccae Sxees cura oats Prof. Keeler 
P » | Ordinances of the Gospel ......... Emil Maeser 
April 26, Biblicai interpretation .... ..... Prof. Whiteley 
May 3, Divine Institution of Marriage. .Bp. J. E, Booth 
May 10, (PRICSEN OOM aac cece teh oremanoeh es. boner anos Dr. Hardy 
May 17, Early Church History:::-.......... Prof. Wolfe 


The Choral Festival. 


Prof. Giles and the members of the B. Y. A. 
Choral Society have every reason to congratu- 
late themselves upon the success of the concert 
which was given in the Stake Tabernacle, Sat- 
urday evening, February 25th. There were 
some variations from the program as pre- 
viously published, but everything passed off as 
smoothly as though months instead of days 
had been spent in preparation. 

The gem of the evening was the ‘Inflam- 
matus”’ from Stabat Mater. All of the chor- 
uses were good, the only fault being with the 
orchestral accompaniment, to which sufficient 
practice had not been given. Of course “Whirl 
and Twirl” by the Ladies’ Glee Club might 
have been improved. Prof. Clive’s mechani- 
cal execution was most artistic, and he was 
repeatedly encored. Miss Roberts appeared to 
best advantage in “ Bessie, the Maid of Dun- 
dee,” which she rendered as an encore. Her 
rendition of the obligato in the “ Inflammatus” 
was also excellent. The concluding number, 
by the B. Y. A. Band, was well given and dis- 
played both work and native talent on the 
part of the young men who devote themselves 
so assiduously to the study of instrumental 
music. 

The Choral Society is now rehearsing chor- 
uses from “The Creation,” and it is safe to 
predict that their next concert will draw a 
larger and more appreciative audience than 
has ever yet met at any musical gathering in 

Provo. 
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This Evening’s Concert. 


The Brigham Young Academy Choral 
Society will this evening give the second of 
their Grand Concerts in the Stake Tabernacle. 
The details and arrangments are more com- 
plete than they were two weeks ago and con- 
sequently a more enjoyable and successful time 
is anticipated. It is evident that the Choral 
Society is not in the least degree discouraged 
by the eftorts of rival organizations and local- 
ities. Under the leadership of Prof. Giles it is 
rapidly coming to the front and as a competitor 
it is to be greatly feared by those who are 
working most strenuously against it. We give 
below this evening’s complete 


PROGRAM. 
“The God of Israel”....... Fas etal 3105s SUPER RS Choral Society 
Euphonium Solo.......... ..... .... Andrew Anderson 
‘Annie Laurie?) oo, smveren atte eee Glee Club 
Soprano Solo... isis aimee cee eae Miss Ida Jones 
“Gypsy Lite’? /\ ccs ee Se eee aks ee Choral Society 
Bass Soli sisigos See ee ee Mr. John Buckley 
Violin Solo, ‘‘ Souvenir de Haydn ’’....Prof. W. C. Clive 

Recitative and Chorus, ‘‘ Creation’? Haydn............. 
Mr. J. R. Boshard, Miss May Zabriskie and Choral Society 
SOprano' Solo. sane cee ee Miss Lillian Roberts ~ 
Quartette ‘‘ When the Swallows Homeward Fly,’’....... 
Boshard aud Pyne Bros 

Duet “‘ Holy Mother ”’ from ‘‘ Maritana”’............... 
Misses. Zabriskis and John. 
Solo and Chorus ‘‘ Inflammatus’’ from Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat 

Mater’’ Miss Roberts and Choral Society 

‘Baritone, Solov.. scncinanneene eas 


PSO BATS Ouie: Cobo 


— 


From the Kindergarten. 


Although the weather is bad for the children 
to get out we have twenty-five in attendance 
all the way from two years to eight. 


Work from both the children and the train- 
ing class has been neatly arranged and sent to 
the World’s Fair, : 


Visits to the kindergarten have recently been 
made by Dr. K. G, Maeser, Mrs. Whiteley, Mrs. 
Parson and Mrs. Kerr. 


Prof. Whiteley called on the training class 
the other day. 


We are pleased to have visitors call and are 
delighted to instruct them in regards to the 
children’s work, as we feel sure that in this 
way the work will become more universal 
throughout Utah. 


Miss Goodridge, one of the Salt Lake Kin- 
dergarteners, and Mrs. Parson, who is also 
interested in this work came down to pay our 
Kindergarten a visit and extended to Mrs. 
Craig and her training class an invitation to 
attend a reception to be given in honor of Mrs. 
Pagein the near future in Salt Lake City, 
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Class of '95, 


When will our badges be here? ’95 can 
scarcely be distinguised from the other 
students. 


At a meeting of the class of ’95 May 
Ashworth was appointed local class editor for 
the Normal. 


There are seven of ’95in Rhetoric B, tour 
of these have their compositions sent to the 
World’s Fair! 


The students in Rhetoric B. are reading 
classic literature with a critie’s eye, and report- 
ing in class what they have read. 


Theory C. had their photographs taken in 
their class room on Monday. There is some 
talk of ’95 having theirs taken separately. 


Miss May Bell Thurman has been compelled 
to discontinue school for the remainder of this 
semester on account of ill-health. She will 
still remain a member of 795. 


Several of °95 were discussing as to who 
should be class orator ‘‘when we graduate.” 
It reminds us of the old adage—‘ don’t count 
your chickens before they are hatched.” 


Prof. Nelson is greatly opposed to the use of 
adjectives. He will not even allow a young 
lady to say the heroine of her book is ‘lovely’ 
without asking that formidable question 


“Why?” 


Theory C. are preparing essays showing the 
proper way to develop the child’s mind. When 
finished they will be placed in the library for 
use of students. ’95 can have the benefit of 
them during the next two years. 


While Bro. Andelin’s Psychology were dis- 
cussing the appetites one mothery young lady 
emphatically asserted “Calves and colts eat as 
led by instinct and they are healthy and strong. 
I don’t believe in starving children.” 


The following sentiments from Dr. Maeser’s 
lecture were jotted down by one of 795. 
““Reverence is the beginning of the Kingdom 
of God.” ‘ The training of our character is 
three-fourths the education you can get from 
books.” ‘The talent for which the strictest 
account must be given is Example.’ ” 


World’s Fair Exhibit. 


The greater part of the B. Y. A. exhibit for 
the World’s Fair was shipped to Salt Lake last 
week. Considering the short time for prepar- 
ation, the work, especially from the lower 
grades, was most creditable. 


Mrs. Craig and her corps assistants had a com- 
plete set of kindergarten gifts and of the practi- 
cal work of the littleones. The primary and pre- 
paratory departments followed with specimens 
of their work. The boxes illustrative of 
method in “live geography” were both beauti- 
ful and interesting and reflect great credit 
upon the training teachers who had this matter 
in charge. 

Protessors Nelson and Whiteley furnished 
numerous essays from their respective depart- 
ments, and the photographic exhibit, in charge 
of Prof. Cluft, completed the catalogue. 


MUSIC A LANGUAGE 


BY H. E. G. 


Music from Pestalozzi’s system of educa- 
tion belongs to the department of language. 
Viewing it “from this standpoint, it should “be 
taught in the same manner that languages are 
taught or on the same principle that the child 
learns to talk; viz., by imitation. 

Every primary department should devote at 
least fitteen minutes twice each day to the 
singing exercise. All of our children can 
learn to sing if they are given an opportunity 
to learn at the proper time and in the proper 
Music can be grafted into their nature 


Way. 
by giving them pretty little songs with easy 
words, complete phrases, and of perfect, 


decided rhythm, Great care should be taken 
in selecting songs for little children between 
the ages of six and ten years, particularly that 
they do not extend too high or too low. 

The best German authors place the pitch 
for beginners at G. The seeond line of the 


| statt just above the speaking voice taking them 


only five steps up the ladder to D, fourth line 
of the staff, singing each tone softly at first, 
afterwards, with medium voice, if the tone 
should sound harsh. Humming the exercise 
or song through will sometimes serve to aid 
in producing the desired tone. It is claimed 
that by closing the lips and humming, the 
larynx is placed in the proper position to sing 
and the air column directed to the head. 
Children should be encouraged to practice and 
sing with the heady tones and not be allowed 
to sing loud and harsh. After careful practice 
on the five tones named, the compass can be 
extended one note above and below, ete. 

The teacher should also be very careful in 
first giving out the song always remembering 
that the impression. is made the w ay the class 
first hears it. If it be pretty, properly phrased, 
and the accent nicely given, they will very 
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likely sing it see e ie but if it be first sung 


harshly w ith no accent, and devoid of phras- 
ing, they will also sing badley and not enjoy 
singing and consequently will not take any 
interest in it. And if the boys grow up to be 
twelve or fifteen years of age without learning 
to sing it is‘almost a hopeless case with them. 
Therefore I Say every primary department 
should have two short singing exercises each 
day. After they have learned a dozen or two 
nice songs they can then begin to learn to read 
from the staft or figures or the solfa system as 
the teacher chooses, they have already learned 
to sing and now they are prepared to be taught 
reading, but very slowly. 

Their reading exercises should be taken 
from the little songs they already know, on the 
same principle that the primary teacher first 
gives them the word cat, or dog, man, or some 
familiar word, Just so with the music. When 
they first came to school they had already 
learned to talk and could therefore begin to 
read at once. But they have not yet learned 
to sing so it is the teacher’s duty to first teach 
them to sing and afterward comes reading. 

It is argued by some that if the notes be 
taught first that the songs can be learned from 
the notes, The notes are merely the cold, out- 
ward signs and unless the music be a part of 
the child’s nature or grafted in by constant 
repetition, the notes will still remain as ice- 
burgs, and he cannot interpret the warm, 
cheerful, enlivening influence that music when 
properly rendered van impart. So, while the 
principle is that children learn to talk first 
and afterwards are taught to read words and 
sentences, I would say that the proper 
method of teaching music is, first, teach the 
children to sing, after they have ‘learned to 


sing nicely they will be prepared for reading 
exercises. 


PROVO 


Lumber, Mig. & Building Go. 


The leading COAL DEALERS of Provo, 


HAVE GONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 


ROCK SPRINGS and PLEASANT VALLEY COAL 


Delivered to all parts of the city. Just the place for B. Y. A. 
students to get their coal. 


Opposite Railroad Depot. W.R.H. PAXMAN, Supt 


SILVER, ““THE PRINTER,’’ BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


E. E: REED & BRO. 
—~=DENTISTS=s— 


Have all modern instruments for the practice of 


Operative »° Prosthetie Dentistry 
ARTIFICIAL CROWNS and BRIDGE WORK A SPECIALTY 


t= Special Rates | to , Students and Teachers 


ROOM 10 = BANK B JILDING PROVO 


DR. CHRISTENSEN 
* SUFCGON Dentist ¥ 


All Work Warranted or Money Refunded. 
The Cheapest and Best on the Market. 
Ali Kinds of Work: 


GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER, ALUMINUM, RUBBER 
AND CELLULOID PLATES 


IN THE FINEST STYLE AND MANNER 


Reduced Rates to Students and Teachers 


Call and See Me at Rooms 2 and 4 Bank Building, Provo 


TIM SCOTTOR Ne 


DGALER IN 


Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Sausage, Ete. 


Solicits the patronage of Students and 
Boarders of Students at special rates. 


FOUR DOORS EAST OF POST OFFICE. 


+ STUDENTS # 
REMEMBER THAT 


PYNE & MAIBEN’S 
—>i 18 THE PLACE TO BUY YOUR i 
DRUGS, TOILET ARTIGLES == 
==PERPUMES, FANCY GOODS Ro: 


sO 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
«eee 


Opposite Meeting House, “ - Provo, Utah. 


Under Smoot Drug Co. 


“’ : r ; 
ine Wit. i e 


) Grex. }Edquist,. 
“Boots and. Shoes, 


| Oldest Book Store ee ; Good Treatment and 
in Provo. : : me Reliable Goods, 


Brigham Young Academy 


Po WoRK + 5° REPAIRING. - STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES. - 


a GLASS, CHINA »° SILVER WARE. 
| _ GEORGE HARTLEY, WAGONS, BUGGIES AND FARM IMPLEMENTS, 
:  ===THE JEWELER White Sowing Machines, Groceries and Notions, — 


WATCH REPAIRING IN ALL BRANCHES 


Mail Orders Attended Tas 
— _____CENTRE STREET 


| STUDENTS CALL ON 


eae 


EOR THE ——— 


CHOICEST MEATS. 


Ts be oe in ne oxen a 


——— 


W. H. GRAY & CO. 


W.H. BERRY 
Transfer su di (oal Business. 


ALL ORDERS: BY MAIL PROMPTLY 
- ATTENDED TO. 


Farge Opi ie Enea eesicmmnsntibea omer Bi oer 


Low PRICES "AND. COURTEOUS TREATMENT 


SLUMIUIUTICIIU ET DOCU I UR EAT 1 TPT a 


Bast of Bast Go-op. 


es _ -P-©-BOx-s9- 
Residence in Block North of D. & R. G. Depot. 


FARRER BROS. & CO. 


Carry A Full Assortment o 


LADIES’, MISSES’, and GENT’S SUITS, 


a : DRESS GOODS AND TRIMMINGS. 
é fundies Hecetved on ‘Mondays ahd Returned Fridays. — <9 


Students should Patcdnies ihe. 


‘Woolley » Steam - Laundry 


SS OF S= 


‘SALT LAKE CITy. 


p- e ge ee s a Special Rates to Geachers - a8 Students. 
Be ae it 
j romptness an avis: ac 10N. uarantee Ath and J Streets, Provo. 


JOSEPH JHGOB, = = AGENT, 


B. Y. Academy, Provo ak Se Western Union oe SOTO 


vs pcabew stusenTs. | "shin, Barber S00. 


Dove: et a hand-me- down suit when you can 
= ae manufactured in niet Oe : = provo ROVO (Rosen ERY, - 
SR So Sn, Manager 
Ibe Co-op. Clothing De 
We fabor Unecsenats for 


Bs call and examine our line and we will give you a lesson in es . : 
ES -- interest and discount, $ eas The Trade. 


S292 Cae . 


BR. 0. SMOOT, President. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


BENJ, BENNETT, Supsrineeee g 


PROVO CO-OPERATIVE Sa 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED HOUSE OF THE KIND IN THE TERRITORY. : 


DEALERS i=] 


General Merchandise and all Kinds O1 
Uiall PrOdUG6. 


WE STUDY TO PLEASE! 


And our Beautiful Line of 


DressGoods, Trimmings, Underwear &Hosiery 
WILL SUBELY aes YOU. 
Headquarters for Ladies’ Cloaks and Wraps, 


Gent’s Clothing, Furnishings; Boots and 
Shoes at very reasonable rates. 


S: S. JONES & CO. 


0. W, HUFF,D.D.S. 


Graduate of the University of Michigan, 


——DENTIST _ 


PROUO GIiry, UTAH. 


TYcre UNION BLOCK 


DETERSON, 
MM ERCHANT- 


T aitor 


a 


ORR 


EROVO. UTAH. : 


> STUDENTS! eS) 


Provo. Steam | daundry. 


Bundles Called For and Delivered. 


SATISFACTION: GUARANTEED. 


pa las pe es: 


POINIER & BACHMAN, | 
Kebet KE TCHEN 


== /RESH CANDIES MADE DAILY 


OYSTERS SERVED IN ALI htt 


gh UNION PAGIFIG 


RAILWAY. 


Shortest, Quickest and Best 4 


LINE TO ALL POINTS =~ 
North, South, East and West. q 
Through Traine ere made up at Sait Lake wih a 


EQUIPMENT SECOND TO NONE” 


THE | 
WEST. — 


Trains Leave Provo as Follows: a 
t@Passenger train for Salt Lake at 7:55 a.m. — 
and 4:10 p. m. a 

k@ Passenger train for South at 9:40 a.m. and ~ 
6:40 p. m. 2 

« 


FOR FOINTS ON THE 7 
GCAGHE VALLEY BRANGH 
Take the 7:55 a. m. train out of Provo arriving — 
same day. at Logan at 3p. m. | Pe 


G.W. CRAIG, - AGENT = | 
For Rates, Time Tables, Maps, Fitc., call a ia 
UNION PACIFIC TICKET  - 
OFFICE, hg OVO. : 


E. L, LO D. FE. BURLEY, 


B. DICKENSON, a 
Gen, rs 4 ‘Agt. Gen. Agt. Balt Lake we 


Agst.Gen’l Mer. 


